composition of milk varies with the seasons. Winter milk is usually richest
in fat, while summer milk is greatest in quantity. Low fat contents are
found when cows are first turned out to grass and the reduction in fat may be
considerable. Day to day variations also occur, particularly as regards the
butter-fat content.
(4)  Health of the Animal.   Ailing animals give reduced yields of milk but
the butter-fat content may be increased.    Diseased conditions in the udder
will cause a decrease in the fat content of the milk from the affected quarter
or quarters.
(5)  Age of the Animal.    Cows of four to seven years of age are the richest
milkers.    The average life in the herd of a dairy cow is approximately four
and a half years.    A small decrease in the butter-fat percentage is evidenced
from the first to the ninth lactation.
(6)  Efficiency of the Milker.    Inefficient milkers may cause an animal to
withhold its milk, just as inefficient stripping is the common cause of the
early drying off of animals.    Strippings or last-drawn milk may contain as
much as 9 per cent, of fat, and it is therefore essential that animals should be
properly milked out.    The maximum butter-fat is obtained by quick and
thorough milking.
(7)  Intervals between Milking.    Equal intervals are to be preferred, but
this is not always possible.    Morning milk is usually greatest in quantity
but poorest in fat.    The choice of milking hours is normally governed by
economic and practical considerations and intervals of 15 and 9 hours are
common.
(8)  Period of Lactation.    Too frequent lactations should be avoided, and
adequate rest should be allowed between each lactation period.    The stage
of lactation is also important as the period of maximum production is associ-
ated with a low butter-fat percentage.
(9)  Individuality of the Cow.    Individual cows of similar breeds often
show   great  variations  in  the   quantity and   quality  of  milk  produced.
Variations in fat percentage up to I per cent, have been observed.
Much of the milk at present sold is abnormally low in fat, although not
under the legal standard, and, in addition, is often low in lactose, casein,
calcium, and phosphates, the missing substances being replaced by sodium
chloride or common salt. This is probably due to continued breeding for
high yields. There has, up to the present, been little inducement to farmers
to produce milk of high quality, as in the majority of cases, provided the
fat percentage satisfies the legal standard, no better price is received. It is
necessary for those producers who wish to obtain high-quality milk to
remove cows which give low-quality milk from the herd, and add animals
producing milk which show a satisfactory fat percentage. For this reason
a few Jersey or Guernsey cows are often brought into herds to maintain or
raise the quality of the general supply, this being a very desirable proceeding.
Cellular Content of Milk
In addition to its chemical constituents; milk contains cellular elements
such as leucocytes, epithelial cells and cell debris, which are to be found even
in the secretion of healthy animals, although the number of such cells and
then- types may vary considerably. Physiological factors such as the
retention of milk, advanced lactation and colostrum which are in no way
connected with the bacterial infection of the liquid, also produce an increased
leucocyte content. The cells separate from the linings of the teat canals,